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Home Town Gossip 


(CONTROVERSY has raged in 
the austere surroundings 
of Winchester's City Council 
chamber over an hotel “sign.” 
The Black Swan, a hostelry 
which figures in the literary 
history of ‘England’s ancient 
capital, was pulled down ten 
years ago, for street widening. 
The figure ofa black swan 
which had adorned the ex- 
terior of the hotel remained to 
mark the site until last summer 
when it succumbed to dry rot 
and crashed to the ground. 

When the question of re- 
placing the “sign” was raised, 
the City Council decided that 
the cost of providing and erect- 
ing a new figure in artificial 
stone was not a justified charge 
on the local rates. 

Whereupon, a number of 
citizens. headed by ex-Mayor 
Stanley Clifton, J.P., sub- 
scribed, £55 to provide a new 
black swan, leaving the cost 
of erecting it to be borne by 
the ratepayers. 

But the General Purposes 
Committee of the Council 
recommended that the offer 
should not be accepted and sug- 
gested that a suitably-worded 
plaque marking the spot where 
the Black Swan had _ stood 
would be sufficient. 

The matter was warmly 
debated in the Council on two 
occasions, and an amendment 
to the committee’s recommend- 
ation was moved to the effect 


that the Council express thanks 
to the citizens who had sub- 
seribed to provide a new bird 
and that the cost of erection 
and maintenance above the 
sum raised should be borne by 
the city. 


The amendment was even- 
tually carried by the narrow 
majority of a single vote. So 
the famCus black swan is to 
be re-born in artificial stone. 


SALVER GIFT. 
ALISBURY, some months 
ago, accorded the Royal 
Wiltshire Yeomanry the honour 
of marching through the city 
on all ceremonial occasions 
with bayonets fixed, colours 
flying and drums beating. 


_ The privilege was granted 
in recognition of the regi- 
ment’s long association with 
Salisbury and of their dis- 
poland service in the 
war, 


Now, there has been a sequel, 
Lieut.-Col. S. Loyd. D.S.O., 
commanding officer of the 
Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry, 
and ten other members of the 
regiment waited upon the City 
Fathers at a recent Council 
meeting and presented to the 
City a handsome silver salver, 
subscribed for by all ranks, to 
commemorate the honour the 
city us bestowed on the regi- 
ment. 


Glasses are Raised 


to C.P.0. Michael Smith 


ERE’S a toast to Chief 

Petty Officer Michael Smith 

—“‘A quick end to the war in 
the East and a safe return.” 


And that’s our message, 
Michael, from your charming 
little “‘ Wren” wife, Joyce, 


and all the family at 4 North- 
field Avenue, Fareham. 
Looks quite like a Ve-Day 
celebration at Northfield Avenue, 
doesn’t it? But that’s nothing 
to the ‘‘ Whoopee” they intend 
to make—so Mrs. Cresdee tells 
us—when they get you home again. 
We were glad to catch them all 
in our picture—Mr. Cresdee, your 
father-in-law, George and Barbara 


Dunning, Joyce’s brother-in-law 
and sister, Mrs. Cresdee, and 
nephew Trevor Dunning, aged 


four, as well as Joyce herself. 


Your wife says she misses you 
erribly, and she is longing for 
the day when you can be to- 
gether again. That we can well 
believe, as you have only heen 
able to spend about a month 
together since you were married. 
Still, she is very happy to be 

also doing her bit for the old 
country with the Wrens, and if 
she does feel a little miserable 
at times, the other girls are quite 
good fun, and one of them oc- 
casionally goes along with her to 
the “ flicks.” 


We were interested to hear that 
Mr. Cresdee has been with the 
famous Gosport yacht builders, 
Messrs. Camper and Nicholson, 
for over forty years, and is now 
working on a brass model of a 
motor torpedo boat. 

George and Barbara are looking 
for a house—almost like searching 
for gold !—but they also hope to 
be around to celebrate your 


* 


homecoming, and Mrs. Cresdee 
is determined to make it a great 
day. 

“Tell Michael I shall be glad 
to see his face again,’’ she said, 
“and we'll feed him up. He shall 
have his usual pint of milk in 
the morning and some of our 
famous pastries and cakes!” 


‘““And tell him to keep his 
chin up,” Joyce added, ‘ the 
same as I am doing for him, 
and not to worry about me. I! 
am in very good health, and 
pray for his safe return.” 


Mata 


Lovely Viper 


ORE romance has heen 
writien about Mata Hari 
than about any other spy, male 
or female, who ever existed. 
Her career thas been sur- 
rounded by all sorts of colour- 
ful incidents. Most of these 
incidents have been pure fic- 
tion. 
The plain truth is that 
Mata Hari, which means Eye 
of the Morning, was a Javain- 
ese pseudonym adopted by 
her as a variety artiste. 
Actually, she was Margiareta 
Gertrude Zell, born in 1876 at 
Leeuwarden, Holland. 

She married a ‘Scotsman 
named McLeod, but was div- 


“Beware of § 


orced (by ‘him, and from that 
time went ther own ‘way. She 
was nothing more than an in- 
ternational courtesan — until 
she took up spying, and after 
that also. Yet, to give her her 
due, she became one of the 
most subtle and clever agents 
employed by Germans in the 
last. ‘war. 


STRIP TEASE. 

She was in turn the mistress 
of artists. officials, officers, 
even Ministers of many nations. 
Her insatiable thirst for money 
and gems brought many men 
to begigary. 

She was a specialist in naked 
dances purporting to be dances 
of Indian and Javanese temple 
devotees, and she hiad received 
unanimous applause in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Cairo, New 
York, and elsewhere. 

She was at home every- 
where, but her most elegant 
miansion tat No. 10 rue Windsor, 
Neuilly, Paris, was where she 
shone most brilliantly. 


It had been given her by a 
romantic millionaire marquis. 
When she performed in Ber- 
lin before the war she !went all 
hysterical] over her “love’’ for 
the Crown Prince, “ Little Wil- 
lie,’ eldest son of the Kaiser, 
and the Berlin crowd cheered 
thunderously. 
_ But when she was on show 
in Paris she declared that the 
man she really loved most of 
all was Captain Marov, a Rus- 
sian. The truth is. that she 
“loved’’ where there was 
money to attract her. She was 
a vampire. 

She was appearing at the 
Berlin Wintergarten when war 
was declared. Out: of ‘love’ 


many she offered her services 
to the German secret service. 

She was accepted, and was 
given the number on their 
register of H.21, and was asked 
to begin her work in Paris. 
This was no great risk, for she 
was a Dutich subject, and there- 
fore a neutral. 

She received a sum of 30.000 
marks for ‘‘expenses.’’ and 
went from Berlin via Belgium, 
Holland, London, to Paris. 

Her excuse for arriving in 

Paris to the officials was that 

she intended to sell her house 

in Neuilly. s 

To prove that ‘her sympathies 
were with the French, she de- 


C. N. Doran continues his Spies Series 


uch Women” 


voted much time to “nursing” ; 
that is, she dressed ‘as a nurse 
and visited Vittel. It was here 
she found the Russian, Captain 
Marov. He had been severely 
wounded, and was blinded, too. 

There seems to be little doubt 
that she was attracted to him. 
She tended him in hospital, 
and told everybody that she 
loved him passionately ; but all 
the time she was gleaning in- 
formiation and sending notes to 
the chief of the German Staff 
in Amsterdam. 


OUT TO PLEASE. 


She gained valuable infor- 
mation by being affectionate to 
many ‘French officers, too, fly- 
ing officers as well as military. 

The poor dupes could not be- 
lieve that this beautiful ‘‘nurse’’ 
was more than what she pre- 
tended to be. 

In 1916 the French were pre- 
paring a stiff counter-offensive. 
To their surprise, the Germans 
knew ial] about the prepara- 
tions. Mata Hari was the only 
person who could have given 
certain tips to Germany. This 
was found out by a process of 
testing and eliminating. But 
so far it was only suspicion. 


The French authorities 
gave the British the benefit 
of their suspicions. 


But this lovely viper was 
watching. She became aware 
that she was under suspicion, 
so she made up her mind to 
return from the front to Paris. 
There she made ‘a bold move. 
She approached the French 
military staff and offered her 
services to them tas a spy! 

To prove her good faith she 
gave information that German 
submarines were sheltering on 


for the Crown Prince and Ger- the Moroccan coast. The French 


and British found means to 
test this statement. They found 
that Miata Hari was inventing 
stories. 

When she was told there was 
no truth in the Moroccan yarn 
she suggested that sie could 
be of use if she went to Bel- 
gium, part of which was then 
occupied by the Germans. 

It was here she made her 
fatal slip. She offered to con- 
vey any instructions to French 
agents in Belgium—and the 
French secret service took her 
at ther word. Or they pre- 
tended to do ‘so. 

They furnished her with a 
list of agents employed in 
Belgium. It was a trap. 
Of the list of names, only one 

was genuine; and this genuine 
one was the name of an agent 
who was suspected of being a 
double-spy—that is, of double- 
crossing both France and Ger- 
many. 

Three weeks after Mata Hari 
received that list this man was 
shot in that ccountry by the 
Germans. 

This act, the French con- 
cluded. ‘was not coincidence. 
Only one \person could have 


given this name to the Ger- 
mans, and that person was 
Mata Hari. But how had she 


done it? By letter, obviously. 

But the French did not make 
a move—not yet. They al- 
lowed her to leave France, but 
they sent an agent after her. 
Perhaps she was aware she 
was being trailed. That will 
never be known; but she 
slipped {nto Germany. 

Reports came through that 
she had arrived at Cologne. 
She had, indeed, been met in 
the street by a French agent. 
ON HIGH SEAS. 

But she was not dione with 
wandering yet. She was on 
board a ship bound for another 
country when a British warship 
loomed up,. stopped the ship, 
and capitured her. Mata Hari 
being recognised among the 
passengers, she was conveyed 
to London. 

One ‘of the first places she 
was ‘taken to twas Sicotland 
Yard, and there, facing ‘the 
late Sir. Basil Thompson, she 


‘|went through aan examination. 


She admitted that she was 

@ spy, but for France, not 

for Germany. She was al- 
lowed to go. 

She ‘secured a passage for 

Spain. In Madrid she was fol- 


lowed, although she did not 


know iit. She repeatedly called 
on the German attache there, 
and it was this series of visits 
that sealed her fate. 

The German attache sent off 


4 


a letter to the German intelli- 
gence chief in Amsterdam, ask- 
ing for a sum of 15,000 pesetas 
to be paid to H.21.when she 
arrived back in Paris. : 

The French agents managed 
to get that letter, opened it, . 
read the contents—and allowed. 
her to get to Paris. . 


And there, since her Ger~ 
man number on the spy list 
was known, she was, arrested. 


She was taken to St. Lazare 
prison. Her jtrial was dramatic _ 
in the extreme. Names of © 
prominent Frenchmen ‘were 
given, men who had “be-— 
friended” her. One was a 
French diplomat. Another was 
a ‘high military officer. An- 
other was a former French 
iinister of War. She ‘had been | 
the mistress ‘of mozens. 

She was unanimously con- 
demned to be shot, and ‘in the 
cold, gray dawn of October 
15th, 1917, she met her fate. 


ON HER KNEES. 

She never repented. On the 
day before her executiofi she 
danced naked in her cell. She 
wrote a few love letters on her 
last evening of life. 

As she walked out of her 
cell that morning she strutted 
past the file of soldiers de- 
fiantly. She refused to be 
pinioned or blindfolded. Erect. 
and proud, she threw kisses to 
her lawyer and the priest. 

Then the soldiers fired. She 
fell, but was not dead. While 
she was on her knees a ser- 
geant-major stepped up and 
shot her through the ear with 
his revclver. 

Her body was placed in @ 
plain wood coffin and buried, 
acknowledged to be the most: 
beautiful spy of modern his- 
tory. 

No wonder a French military” 
chief warned his staff, “ re: 
of such. women!’ 


Throw bricks at us if 
you like (the Editor is 
building a house, any« 
way), but for goodness 
sake WRITE ! 


Address : 

“Good Morning,” 

c/o Dept. of C.N.I., 
Admiralty, London, S.W.1. 


~ slipping? Are you sure?” 


an idea into her head.... 


Adrift. Just the two rivals in the boat—and Susanne was waiting at Tahiti. 


The drama of the South Seas moves towards its climax. 


Part Two of 


Sylvester’s Sixth Sense 


sky. 


YLVESTER’S rival in loveand “Of course I’m sure,” flared None came. 


in seamanship sat hunched, Abbot. ‘‘ Haven’t I told you? 
recovering his breath and slapping We’re adrift, aren’t we?” 
the water from his clothes. “We're adrift all right.” 


Sylvester felt the boat swing Sylvester’s voice was cold as ice towards Sylvester, 


exchanged between them. 


red against the black velvet of the ‘‘ You’re on starvation diet s 


We're adrift.” 


Abbot curled himself up and Abbot cursed long and loud. 
went to sleep. The long night 
passed without a word being Sylvester measured out the ration 
and handed it over. Abbot ac- . 

Sylvester remained in the stern, cepted it with the ferocity of an 12 the bows, § 5 
his arm crooked as usual round the animal, demanding more, but re- slightly as the sound of a heavy the knots, but they wouldn’t undo, 
tiller from force of habit, his eyes ceiving nothing. 
and ears alive to any sign of aid. 


east, Abbot roused himself and nuts.’’ 
peered over the bows, then turned 


There was bot. 
round slowly. He reached out for and as hard. He crawled forward scare in his eyes then, ioe hs sea expect.” 


the tiller and jammed it over. towards the bows, leaving Abbot was as flat as a pancake, and ‘I expect it is.” 


There was no kick against it. in the stern. He was absent for there was not a trace of land or 


When the sun rose on the sea, 


“We'll need all we’ve got, him. 
Abbot. I’m having the same as you. 


They lay looking at each 


passed. 


his body bent forward slightly, his ‘‘I know. Just as you tried to 
eyes peering forward. The hours get me from the cutter.” 


“Huh?” 


“ Are you sleeping, Sylvester?” ‘‘ Abbot, you can’t fool me. 


rigid, quiet and still. 


The voice came from the bows. You meant to cast me adrift. The 
ylvester did not answer. 
“Sylvester! Are you sleeping?” tied the knots myself, and my 

But Sylvester in the stern sat knots don’t slip. White, of the 


tow rope wasn’t loosening, for I 


cutter, knows that, too. I know 


Presently he heard a movement how you fell into the water from 
and the boat tilted the ship. You were trying to undo 


body entering the water came to 8° you cut the tow-rope. 


“1 saw the cut end after I 


Sylvester rose and began to moye _ lifted you out of the sea. The 
When the sun flushed up in the We’re adrift. We'll need even the D0iselessly towards the bows. He snap threw you off your balance. 


went over the heap of nuts like » You didn’t gauge the spring in a 


“Cocksure again?” sneered Ab- Snake and slid down among the taut rope.” 
“Tt’s that sixth sense, I garden tools without a sound. 


“Tt saves me telling you,” 


Abbot was not in the bows. snarled Abbot as he tore a piece of 
From the stern there came a bread in two and began to eat. 


Sylvester rose. 


slight splashing as of a man . bi can starve you,” Abbot con- 
treading water. The boat tilted tinued. The grub is down here. 
more than ever, then swung back. It’s you that’s got to eat nuts now. 


I meant to send you adrift so that 


“Stay where you are, Abbot. you’d die in mid-ocean. Look here, 


The boat was no longer being some time. ship. 
towed, the water under her bows When he came back he ee had shipped the tiller. toe Laanat cece wes tatees 
Vee ae not a touch of white touched Abbot on the shoulder. The open boat lay motionless on them 
Ca RETO wg: % “ Better get forward. You take the glassy sea, just the suggestion si 
The tow-rope ! roared Syl- i, bow. an sit here. We’re in °f 4 ripple gurgling round her sides. Occasionally,. ga jhe “tured OF Keep. to. the ftern. 
_vester. Tt’s gone! Ahoy! ¢,. ip» Presently Sylvester looked up |. : A ] 
Cutter ahoy ! ““In for what?” and threw towards Abbot a slice of hit against the garden implements, taken it.” 
Abbot looked up. « Drift.” M read causing them to clatter. 


“* Cutter ahoy ! ” he cried feebly ; 
then he sat down in a lump and 4), ¢itler 
cursed. : 

No answering hail came to them 
through the night. They waited, hinvhond 
while Sylvester shouted at inter- c 


vals. 4 
Not a sound save the slapping S@mblot’ 


He sat down with his arm round 
Abbot rose and clawed 


Abbot took the bread and came strength, Abbot. 
of the sea on the stern of the boat “No, there’s no chance of down for his milk, which he drank we’ye got. You can eat a nut, if 


“ That’s your ration for the 
day,” he said. ‘“‘ You will have a 
his way over the nuts. When he Couple of spoonfuls of milk also.” 
‘was halfway to the bows he turned 


over the side, using it as a paddle. 
“Look, Sylvester, let’s paddle Sylvester. 


Ge : ‘ - with spades. I’ll throw one down feed, 
What? Starvation diet ? to you. 


i , ¢ yo 
“Starvation diet,” replied Syl- [+5 hell lyi o 
“Any chance of drifting to vester. ‘“‘ We’re adrift.” ar hoo ac 


You needn’t /’ll make a bargain with you. If 
shifted his position, Abbot’s feet come back to your place. 


T’ve you promise to give up Susanne 
I'll share the grub with you. Say 


A grunt of disappointment and ‘ No,’ and you don’t see Gamblot.” 


‘It will be worse if we use our 


We’ll need all 


: ifti t once. Then he returned to his ; ’ ; 
answered their call. drifting to Gamblot. You know 4 onc you like. I see you’ve been eating 
“Tt can’t be helped,” said Abbot that. We'll drift west.” Bee ee eee them during the night. That’s not 

sullenly. “You needn’t blame me. “Same old know-all,” snarled _ Not another word was spoken, fyi,” 


I came over the line of boats to see Abbot. 4 
if the rope was holding. Yours was mistake, hey ? 
going. The knot was slipping. I 


was trying to fix it when I fell in, Abbot. But I won’t make another 


knocked over by a wave as the 88 we drift.” 


eutter shifted her course. That’s - What mistake ?” Fi 
all.” I lifted you out of the sea. 


“*T made one a few minutes ago, him every now and then. 

The sun burned them for ten We’ll need them all.” 
-hours before it sank in the west. 
The second night began. 


“ Don’t you ever make a but Sylvester caught Abbot’s eye “ You’re not my boss. 
roving over the boat and resting on pave g nut without your leave?” 
“You should have told me. 


Sylvester sat down on the pile Abbot’s voice died in his throat The stars came out, and a gentle and lay back in the bows. 


of nuts and stared at Abbot, 28 he settled himself in the bows breeze wafted across the face of the 


trying to scrutinise his face in the of the boat. He was cursing Syl- ocean, soft as a breath. 
darkness. vester under his breath. 


“ You—the mate—came off the The night had swallowed the 


cutter to examine the towline? cutter up by this time, but her ‘‘ No.” 


You found the line to this boat masthead light could still be dis- 
tinguished, a pin-point of yellowish I’m thirsty, too.” 


Just before dawn Abbot spoke. 
“* Are you sleeping, Sylvester?” 


“Give me something to eat. 


Can’t I 


Abbot laughed, and continued 
Syl- to paddle idly, but the sun became 
vester lay in the stern, listening. 89 hot that he ceased before. long, 


mite ? 


dropped behind the sea rim in a| would take you? 


sky. 


blaze of fire. Darkness came like) 3 what does “Beck” 
a shutter being pulled over the)in town-names like Becken- 5° 1915. 


ham ? 


Sylvester eased himself, and sat| 4 How long was 
with his back against the sternpost, 


bath day’s journey” ? 


The day pasted, and the sun| 3) HP gitav_elted, by 


He lifted a spade and delved it rage came forward. Then a laugh. . They did not see each other as 
“Tye got your grub, anyway, they carried on the conversation, 
I’m going to have a but the difference in the tones made 


If you hadn’t moved, I’d UP for the lack of sight. 
We must get somewhere. have had you, too.” 


(Continued on Page 3) 


5. Magellan sailed round the 
world for the first time in: 
1461, 1481, 1501, 1521? 

6. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why ? Cromer, 
Harwich, Southend, Dover, 


F or ty tod ay Hastings, Brighton. 


Answers to Quiz 


1. What is the difference be- in No. 721 
tween a stalactite and a stalag- 


1. Walloon is a_ French- 
speaking Belgian; Wallaby is 
an Australian animal. 

2. British Industries Fair. 

3. Oak. 


mean 4, Eleven inches. 


6. Facetious contains all the 


“Sab- vowels in order (a, e, i, 0, w; 


others don’t. 


Very Hot Air 


HE King’s Pilot, Air Commodore E. H. 
F 


ielden, Captain of the King’s Flight, has’ 


been decorated with the Croix de Guerre by 
General Koenig; Military Governor of Paris, in 
recognition of services rendered to the French 
resistance movement. Air Comimodore Fielden 
flew secret missions to Occupied France 
throughout the war. ; 
J s . . 

{Wea are to Aidmiral D. C. Ramsey, Chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics to the House 
Committee on Appropriations. the U.S. Navy 
now has seven times the number of aircraft it 
had before Pearl Harbour, and has imposed an 
aircraft loss ratio of five to one on the enemy. 
Since Pearl Harbour the Navy has increased 
its aircrafit-carrier strength from three to 


* neanly a hundred. During the same time Navy 


fighter speeds had been increased by roughly 
100 my p.h., their ranges doubled, their fire- 
power trebled. 


* * s s 


GHORT BROTHERS, Britain’s oldest-estab- 
: lished firm of aircraft manufiacturers, has 
produced the langest aircraft yet to be built 
here. A flying boat, the Short “Shetland,” was 


 @esigned for long-range transport and recon- 


Naissance. > ' 

The civil version can fly from London to 
Bombay non-stop with a payload of 7,620 lbs. 
Other data: All-up weight, 130,000 Ibs. (58 
tons) ; cabin volume, 3,088 cu. ft.; wing-spian. 
150fit.; lengith, 110ft.; power units, four Bristol 
18-cyl. 2,500 h.p. radial Centaurus engines. with 
faur-bladed Hydromatic airscrews. “ Shet- 
land’’ does a creditable 267 m.p.h. 


THE THINGS PEOPLE DO 


M&S. TUFNEL, wife of Colonel Neville 
Tufnel, of Sunninghill, near Ascot, liked 
riding and hunting. But they were expensive 
pastimes. i 

So Mrs. Tufnel set about making some money. 
She turned herself into an estate agent. 

With her house as an office, she got in touch 
with all those friends who had been bothering 
her for houses in the district; looked up all 
the available properties; and got the two lots 
connected. 

In the second year she made fa small profit. 

In ithe fourth year she quadrupled it. Now 

she’s head of ‘a business which is one of the 

most successful esvate agencies for miles 

around. 

So she hunts and rides. Once a woman gets 


D.N.K.B. 


BEELZEBUB JONES 


WHAT SORT OF A 
BUSINESS $s THIS, 
HUH 


Zz 
Ss 
Lizz GET A GOOD SLEEP YG, 
LzAf POPEYE. IN 36 HOURS 
YOU START JITTER: 
BUGGING ACROSS 


QUIT WORRYING, 
ZEKE-THE NURSE 


BUCK TUMBLEWEED UP 
NOE 


‘HAD | BETTER GO TO THE 
BANK AND STOP IT-BEFOR 


IT IS TOO LATE? 


WE'RE FROM TANTAMOUNT 
NEWGREEL— WE WANT A SHOT 
OF POPEYE'S LAST SLEEP; 
BEFORE HE STARTS _/ | 


(Nore! cut! wont po! 


WELL-HAYBAG OR NO 
HAYBAG-I INTEND SEEING 
TUMBLEWEED TO-NIGHT/ 


WAKE UP! LISTEN 
TRY TO PUT MORE 
ACTION IN YOUR 


No. 722 


GOOD MORNING 


SYLVESTER’S 


(Continued from Page 2) 
““T won’t promise,” Sylvester 
replied. “‘I don’t want to return 
to Gamblot just now. Susanne is 
not there.” * 


“Not there?” 


“No. Just before we sailed she 
promised to marry me, and she 
and her father were sailing next 
day for Tahiti. I was to meet them 
there. There’s no priest on Gam- 
blot, but there’s one on Tahiti.” 


A cry of rage broke from 
Abbot’s lips. 


“It wasn’t your sixth sense, 
after all! You’d asked her! You 
asked her before I got a chance ! 
You big fool! You can tell me 
that now—now, when I have you 
in my power! It seals your fate, 
Sylvester. No man will marry 
Susanne except me. You hear?” 


1 KNocKING AT jx 
THE FRONT 


HL X 4 


ew be 


BUT RETURN MY RING 


O'YOU THINK YOU'RE DOIN'? 
rE 


Y-You OPEN tN 
| JANE! —I'LL Go 
BACK AND DRESS- 
AND AWAIT 


I CANNOT LOVE YOU, KAREN, 


AND WE WILL BE 


\ AS ip og yd 


SIXTH SENSE 


“T hear, Abbot, 
wrong.” 
“Wrong, amI? We'll see about 


but you’re 


that. I’ve got the grub, and I'll! 


keep it. 
die.” 

“You've tried to get me twice 
already.” 

Abbot sank back, muttering to 
himself. The night passed slowly. 
When the morning came he glow- 
ered across to where Sylvester lay 
with a coconut in his hands. 

All the gardening tools had 
disappeared from the boat. 


(To be concluded.) 


I’m going to watch you 


Solution to Puzzle in No. 721. 


i Ce ee a a = 
as YeaPe + 
3. feRry 
4, foaoL tery 
5. ff aaCoe- +t 
6. tr Oop 
te OLD hard 


EXPOSED 


WILL NOT 
LIVE HERE 


WHY, SNAP MY 7 ON THE CONTRARY, \ 
STIRRUP LEATHERS! 


YOU COU 


BY DR. BOL 


{ SUPPOSE SHE THINKS IT’S 
A NEGATIVE MATTER \F I'M 


THIS TABLECLOTH WOULD COVER 
A MULTITUDE OF SKINS.... 


\ COME PLEAD FOR YOUR 
RING- AND MY LOVE- 
ON YOUR BENDED | 


LDN'T STICK A \ KNOWN TO “WHITEWASH “) 
PIN IN.A PIN-CUSHION! 


and the increased supplies of fruit — 
though fruit was still expensive. 


Meat was the main food, and beef was the 


Eating Through the Centuries 


YSTERS for breakfast: gooseberries in the 
soup: lamprey pies: salted roast meat— chief meat. 
these were some of the strange things the 17th Owing to restrictions on imports and taxes, wine 
Century man enjoyed, if he was lucky enough to be had disappeared from the tables of all but the well- 
able to afford them. But short rations were still to-do, and the national drink was established as beer 
the lot of the poorer people both in town and country. or ale—or cider, in the West Country. The Roast 
The villager had still to munch his coarse bread, Beef of Old England and Beer had come into their 
his beans, bread and cheese, with an occasional own. 

piece of bacon or salted meat to provide variety. 

The townsman breakfasted or dined from salt or 
pickled herrings, cheese, finer but less nourishing 
bread, and sometimes cheaper meats such as pigs’ 
trotters and sheeps’ heads. 

The countryman was, on the whole, better off. 
He had his own garden and had learned to grow 
vegetables for the table. And he was cunning in 
snaring wild life. 

The middle classes did themselves well, and the 
wealthy did themselves better. 

arly rising was the practice, and breakfast 
between six and seven o’clock would consist of cold 
meats, fish, cheese, salted or dried herrings, cheese, 
ale or beer. 


A week’s shopping for a nobleman’s household 
in 1654 included one bullock, two sheep, one calf, 
a quarter of mutton, a side of veal, ten stone of 
pork, a pig, two calves’ heads, four chickens, 
twelve pigeons and twenty pounds of butter. 
The butter was used for cooking. None but the 
“lower” classes spread the stuff on bread ! 


Seamen on voyages were fed on salted, pickled 
or dried meat, roasted and cut into small pieces, 
then rammed into a barrel and covered with melted 
butter. 


Attempts were made to preserve meat in spirits, 
and in one experiment a puppy dog was kept for 
two years in spirits of wine to prove that meat 

Dinner at mid-day was the chief meal. They Could be treated in this way. 
tucked into many kinds of meat, fish and game, Many of to-day’s luxuries were cheap to the 17th 
and puddings and pies. The latter had become more century man: and some of the common foods on our 
popular, probably because of the lower cost of sugar tables were exclusive to the wealthy. 


Wangling Words &: 


1. Behead a mass and get a 
number. 


2.In the following proverb 
both the words and the letters 
in them have been shuffled. 
What is it?—samek isew a 
gutone deah a lilts, 


3. What word meaning “con. 
taminate ” can be written in 
capital letters consisting .en- — 
tirely of straight lines ? 


4.The two missing words 
contain the same letters in 
different order: He always —— 
the play to suit the leading ——. 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 660 


1. M-eat. 


2. Faint heart never won fair 
maid. 


3. FAINT. 
4. Scarlet, clarets. 


MORNING MISS!—THOUGHT I'D BETTER\ 
MAKE SURE YOU WAS AT HOME— f 
THIS BUNG'S BIN EMPTY SO LONG!/— A} 
('‘M PETE THE POSTBOY FROM 

PAXHAVEN—AND I'VE BROUGHT 
sm YOU A POSTCARD i 


— BUT HERE GOES!— 


the old clock is 


made a special 


stride, and if 
Mr. Gillgrass 
sultation. 


& mi: 


t 7 
BUF. same place for 


if Big Ben had 


* 


years ago 
Edward Ma 


they said. 


THATS. FINE = S1X GALLONS 
INTHE TANK-S0 WE ADD 
SYX TABLETS / 


Edward, iat 


J MEANWHILE UNCLE TITUS | paOehRy 
HAS FALLEN IN WITHA {ay 
4 TROOP OF ROUNDHEADS.... |eamiaiaan 
: raeaise oc eat 
A 


= 


\4 


> : ay ——— = 
— e 
Se 
f ISN pas 
bia aS wage? 


(/1L PLAY YOU 
FOR A POUND 
\ CAPTAIN f 

. MINION — 


cs 


CROSS- 
WORD 
CORNER 


People are Queer 


BY BEN has friends in every country in the 
world, but the man who knows most about 


Mr. Alfred Gillgrass, of Leeds. 


For a great many years Mr. Gillgrass has 


study of Big Ben; has forty 


books on the subject. and spends most of his 
spare time within sound of its chimes. 

It’s an anxious time for him when, on rare 

occasions, the jgreat clock gots ‘ow. of its 


things really get wrong, it Is 
jwho gets called in for con- 


One of the things on which he has been asked 
‘to give an opinion is a crack which has ap- 
peared in the bell. ue 
fact that the clapper has been striking the 


It is probably due to the 


the past eighty years. 


It would have broken Mr. Gillgrass’s heart 


not struck the hours on VE- 


Day—and the bomb that wrocked the House 
of Commions was only a near 
* 


miss. 

* . 
, doctors stood at the bedside of 
thew and shook their heads. 


“He's got twelve hours to live, at the most,’’ 


They were wrong. 


the age of 91, Js still proving 


you lare only as old as you feel, in his whole- 
sale meat business at Smithfield. 


A [HIO|S) 
LIERMV 

IBIAIRIRIONW} 

LIC} NIGER OIEIN|S}E 
(O}) MiB /E/—|R aaa 

- BAPP 


L.}1 [MIPIM] 1 |RIAIGIE) 
aS ISIE/NIAITIE} 
TIEINIDIOINSEINIE/SIT) 


CLUES ACROSS.—1 Plaster. 


6 Decline. 10 Peer. 11 Boring 
tool. 12 Helping. 135 London. 
14 Poor district, 15 Shrewd. 
17 Inclination. 19 Piece of 


bread, 21 Group of players. 24 
Chimney top. 26 Not great. 29 


Medicinal plant. 32 Bird of 
prey. 33 Plain. 34. Issue. 35 
Prepare. 36 Big match. 37 
Scraped. 

CLUES DOWN.—1 Lots of 
water. 2 Cloth worker, 3 


Hindustani. 4. Seales. 5 Part of 
body. 6 Blectrical unit, 7 
Quantity, 8 Water lizard. 9 
Boy’s name, 16 Pack closely. 
18 Engrave. 19 Box. 20 Joins. 
22 Vices, 23 Develop. 25 Addi- 
tional. 127 Tree. 28 Abbreviated 
girl. 50 Spring. 3 Observed, 


THE OTHER BLOKE’S JOB. 
Barbers have their poles to help you recognise their shops. Chemists 
have those great glass bottles of coloured water in the window for the 
same reason. But this is the first time we’ve seen a village smithy 
advertising itself with a horse-shoe-shaped doorway. It is to be found 
in Antrim, County Antrim, Northern Ireland. Pat’s a broth of a bhoy! 


SOUTH SEA SUBMARINERS. 
This picture was taken during a quiet moment 
on patrol in a British submarine operating in 
Far Eastern waters. The officers, who have appar- 
ently ‘‘ gone native ”’ in a big way, pose for a snap 
on the gun platform. Do you recognise any of ’em? 


SHI°"S CAT SIGNS OFF 


“They look likea 
bunch of pirates 
to me.” 


“<1 SMELL A RAT! 
house, smartly jumping onto a chair. 
he is, Mummy, with a slipper in his hand ! 


learned what slippers are for ! 


/ Printed and Published by Samuel Stephen, Ltd., 2, Belvedere Road, London. S.E.19. ‘ 


’ cried the good lady of the 
“There 

”» cried \ 
little Ermyntrude. And than little Ermyntrude 


CAUGHT ! 
Fido is the thief, then, 


and here you see him 
caught red-handed. But 
it’s an intelligent dog 
who stations himself in 
the bone-bin, waiting for 
tit-bits. All comes of 


having an education, we 
suppose. 


je STRIP-TEASE AT 3¢ 
70 M.P.H.! 


This teaser does her 
stuff as she whizzes 
through space, clinging 
to the strut of a swing- 
boat that whirls her 
madly round and round. 
Note: Must try and 
get along—we might 
win a pair of knick- 
knacks for the Missis ! : 


-* A GAL WITH PLENTY OF 
STUFF ON THE BALL! 


We don’t know what game 

Janet Blair is going to play with 

her ball—but she certainly 
puts ideas into our head ! 


aiael cr -eieneieretee 


ak es a A 


